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NEWS FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 





Se enee. - 
LIVE STOCK. 


Little Miss Townley. ‘‘Was THAT HONEY WE HAD AT BREAKFAST | submitting to be kodaked. 


-— = 


‘HOME-MADE,’ Mr. Stupss ?” 
Farmer Stubbs. ‘‘ Wuy, suRELY, Missy.” 
Little Miss T. “‘OH! Tren I supposE you 





Utrecht, July 19, 1899. 

EDELACHTBAAR MR. PuNcH!—Here is a briefkaart from the 
top of the Dom Toren, whence it is the fashion to send these 

| all-prevailing missives. 

The tramway still runs through the west door of this same 
| building and between it and the nave of the church. Witha 
| large dwelling-house halfway up inside the tower, it surely 
| takes the record for an architectural freak. 

The half-mile of Maliebaan (six rows of lime trees) is in full 
| bloom and smells nicely. Some of the Utrecht canals are also 

in full bloom, but those of the Hague have a far finer bouquet. 
| There is also a very good one just outside the Central Station 
at Amsterdam. 

Friesland in this temperature is a misnomer. It was so hot 
| at Leeuwarden a few days ago that we noticed that the Oldehove 
| Tower couldn’t stand up straight, while the old ladies had to 

wear metal helmets to keep themselves cool, and the very 
waiters were obliged to overcharge us, unless, of course, the 
extra amount was for the time they kept us waiting. 

Holland is now annexed by the United States. Every one one 
meets speaks American. The change of régime is being quietly 
but effectively carried out by small travelling parties of about 
a hundred and fifty each, who arrive in the dead of night and 
occupy the chief locations. The Pilgrim Fathers have now 
become Tourist Poppas and Mommas. A squadron of American 
‘*Summer girls ’’ get there all the time, while singly she is even 
more irresistible. At least, so they say. 

Broek is fallen from its first estate, and is no more offensively 
and exaggeratedly clean. It is not now necessary to put on new 
patent leather shoes when entering the village; and several 

| blades of grass were out of place when we filed through to pay 
our respects to the nonagenarian, MEVROUW FREGERES, sitting in 

| state in her garden front, and to blunder into the mairie instead 

| of the model cheese farm. 

| Marken still stands where it did, with its three-year-old 

|children dressed up like old women, ’cute enough to reject 
English pennies as ‘‘ niet goed,’’ and to haggle over terms before 


It is a delightful country, and its strong point is means of 
transit—but that is no news. 
Yours, Hooking it home via Harwich, 


KEEP A Ber?” Z.1J.X. 
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A “FIRST-CLASS FIXTURE.”’ | 


Our own cricket-reporter is spending 
his holiday in Slocombe, a village in the 
depths of the country. During his stay 
there he witnessed a match between 
Slocombe and the neighbouring hamlet of | 
Mudfield. From force of habit he felt| 
compelled to write an account of it, which 
reads as follows :— 


Old King Sol was on his best behaviour 
for this important occasion, Jupiter Pluvius 
being in temporary abeyance. The an- 
nouneement ran that the upright sticks | 
would be implanted in the grassy sward at | 
2.30, but it was nearly three o’clock when, 
Slocombe having won the toss, its first two 
wielders of the willow emerged from the 
pavi——from the bar of the ‘‘ Red Lion.”’ 
These were the sexton and the postman, 
both batsmen of great reputation. Doubt- 
less they would have wreathed their brows 
with fresh laurels on the present occasion, 
had not the sexton been given out |.b.w. 
in the first over on the appeal of long-leg, 
while the postman, in skilfully playing back 
to a half-volley, contrived to disorganise 
the symmetry of his timber-yard. How- 
ever, on the vicar and his gardener being 
associated at the wickets, a magnificent 
stand was made. Not until ten runs would 
have been registered on the telegraph- 
board—if there had been one—was the | 
reverend gentleman dismissed for a care- 
fully-compiled four, consisting of two leg- 
byes (described as “‘’its off the foot’ by | 
the Slocombe umpire, and so credited to | 
| the batsman), and two singles. | 





|The Mudfield bowling was very deadly,|largely to this dashing 


After his dismissal a spell of quiet play; hurt. Just, however, when a ‘‘rot”’ 
succeeded, the most noticeable feature | appeared imminent, the blacksmith came 
being some smart fielding on the part of a/| to the rescue with a fine display of hitting, 
cow grazing round the pitch, which re-|and when he was at last dismissed by a 
ceived the ball full on her side, thereby |smart catch at extra-longstop he had 
depriving the batsman of a couple of runs. | amassed no fewer than eightruns. Thanks 
innings, the 


| and two of the Slocombe batsmen retired | Slocombe total reached twenty-two. After 
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a somewhat lengthy interval, the players 
returned from the ‘‘ Red Lion,’’ and the 
Mudfield team took possession of the 
wickets. Their men shaped exceedingly 
| well, and hit the bowling to every part of 
| the field where there happened to be some 
|one who could hold an easy catch. How- 
| ever, their score rose steadily, and eighteen 
runs had been compiled—including a five, 
four of which were due to overthrows— 
when there were still three wickets to fall. 
At this critical point the Slocombe umpire 
|eame to the rescue, and by his masterly 
decisions enabled his side to secure a 
glorious victory by no fewer than three 
runs. He had a splendid analysis, work- 
ing out at seven appeals, five distinct 
untruths, and seven wickets. It is com- 
monly reported in Slocombe that several 
members of the winning team are to be 
invited to play for England in the next 
test-match. 














en | 





A DISTINGUISHED CONVALESCENT. — The 
President of the United States is, we are 
|happy to say, now fully recovered from 
his recent attack of neur-Alger, and his 
| friends are congratulating him upon having 
so successfully shaken off that obstinate 
complaint. 


Duet by the Little Man and Woman of the old- 
Sashioned Automatic Barometer :— 

*“ After years of life together, 

After calm and stormy weather, 

Strangers yet!” 
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“A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON.” 


General de Gallifet (the Armourer, to Madame la France). ‘‘Ir's HARD WORK, MADAME, CLEANING UP THE OLD SHIELD!” 
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THE RHYME OF A GROUSE-HUNTER. 


In the country of the heather, 
When the bloom is on the blaze, 
In the thund’rous sultry weather 
How I hope for better days. 
When July is done and over, 
Then fly North, 0! London mouse, 
And in heather be in clover, 
When you ’re dining off the Grouse! 








THE POINT OF VIEW.—III. 


DEAR MR. PUNCH,—Having been com- 
pelled, during the last few years, to 
devote a large amount of valuable time to 
the question of EDUCATION, I trust you will 
allow me to express a perfectly unbiassed 
opinion on the subject. The danger before 
us is overpressure. That will be admitted 
generally by all thoughtful scholars, no 
matter of what school. It seems to me, 
then, that many of the so-called ‘‘ lessons’’ 
might be banished altogether from the cur- 
riculum, and that the time thus gained— 
not already occupied by the usual holidays 
(which might be lengthened)—ecould be 
devoted to strengthening the physical 
basis, by recourse to cricket, to football, 
and to other manly sports. A searcely less 
important grievance lies in the vexed 
question of pocket-money. There can be 
little doubt that parsimonious habits are 
engendered by any undue restrictions in 
the usual weekly allowance. This should 
be given with a free hand, so that a liberal 
attitude in regard to all trifling luxuries 
can be learned in youth. Further liberty 
might be accorded in the matter of hours 
for rest, and it would probably be found a 
wise course in the case of public schools, 
to provide each student with a latchkey, 
and to abolish all irritating restrictions as 
to ‘‘ bounds.”’ 

There are other points that I would have 
liked to have touched on, as, for example, 
the catapult (a most valuable means of 
acquiring a knowledge of municipal govern- 
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‘*T DON’T ARST YER FER MONEY. 
AVE YER GOT SUCH A THING AS A BIT 0’ BREAD ABOUT YER, ME LORD?” 














I pon’r want Money. Wor I wants 1s BREAD. 














‘ 


on your space. 
Iam, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours with respect, 
T. BROWN. 








ment), which head-masters, uniformly, seem 
tocondemn—but I fear to trespass further 


SOMETHING MORE THAN GUSH. 
(A Plea for the Little Ones.) 


He. I wonder if I shall go this year ? 
She. Ah, you should. Last Summer it 
was prime. 

He. You went, and know all'about it? 
She. Yes. Such fields and such trees, 
and such a sea ! 

He. What’s the sea like? 

She. Oh, lovely! Going on for miles 
and miles and miles. 

He. Bigger than the Serpentine ? 

She. The Serpentine! Why, it’s hun- 
dreds of times bigger than the Serpentine. 
He. And you get away from the houses ? 
She. Of course you do. Only sky and 
flowers, and new milk, and all that’s nice. 
He. No doctors ? 

She. None. Only kind people. Such a 
good time we had. Law, it was lovely ! 





He. Ah, I daresay. But, you see, I’ve 
never been ! 

She. I’ve once. But how shall we go 
again ? 

He. Yes, how? 

Mr. Punch (suddenly appearing). By the 
Public putting their hands in their pockets. 
And they will, you take my word for it, 
my dears. 

[Scene closes in upon a tableau of Hope, to 
be followed, it is trusted, by Charity. 
Lady Jeune’s Holiday Fund f i 





To a Tennis Player. 
THAT you are “‘one to love”’ is trite but 


true, 
‘*Lett’’ all gifts from above descend on 
you, [‘* score,’’ 
If to your “‘’vantage’’ may you always 
And find in pleasant “‘lines’’ good luck 





galore. 
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A RIDDLE UNREAD. 


(“Sir Gzornees Moruey, the Leader of the 
Liberal Party.”"—Paris Paper. | 


THE name I know not, yet methinks it 
seems 

Strangely familiar, as a face once seen 

In some dim dream, long-vanished. What ? 
You say, 

Myself? i’ faith, just for one flash of time 

I saw royself therein, but swift it passed, 

Reason returning. No Sir GEORGE am I. 

Sir? Nay, with your good leave, I’ve 
titles none, 

But dub me still plain ** Mr.’’ even as he, 

That light of literature who, yesterweek 

Scanning ex pectantly the birthday honours, 

sought for his name, but seeking found it 
not, 

Despite his crafty letter to the Times. 

Nor am 1 George. The MORLEY I admit, 

And aptly the coincidence of name 

Had half deluded me that it was I 

But for the definition of the man 

That points to—nowhere—leastof all to me. 

For how should I be called a leader? I, 

Who neither lead, as was the wont of 
leaders, 

Nor follow, as their modern custom is ? 

May, an you talk of ** Leader of the Party,”’ 

| know not what you say, for 'tis a term 

That haply once connoted something, now 

Hath neither connotation, denotation, 

Intension nor extension nor content ; 

But like some old Homeric adjective, 

Whose meaning in the mists of Time lies 
hid, 

‘Twill soon become a theme for college dons 

To prose upon, while undergraduates, 

Crammed i’ the various readings o’ the 
phrase, 

Will wag wise heads o’er the disputed 
points, 

The while they comment learnedly thereon. 





Certes, I cannot solve the mystery, 
For ’tis beyond the long arm of conjecture, 
Inscrutable. So, baffled and at fault, 
I can but leave the riddle still unread. 





FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 


Must really study the “‘Hunting”’ in| 
the ‘* Ensycloppeajer.’’ Feel sure the 
information will be invaluable. 

DEAR UNCLE CHARLEY,—The Hunting 
part inklosed will intrest you ass youra 
master of hounds but 1 spose you orlreddy | 
know most of the tips weeve put in Thanks | 
for the stamse you sent thers a stuning 
cricket batt to be sold chepe hear in a/| 
shop winder it’s a riper my batts broken 
witch is rarther a pitty ass the seesen ’s | 
getting on well thats orl from 

Yours affeckshuntly Max. 

Hunting. —This trooly brittish sport 
afords ampul skoap for the horsmans | 
eurrige and a-dress the latter is wite 
breaches and red coat tho they cor! it 
pink but that’s rot I know becos Ive 
hanted sos STINKER but hes only been | 
wunce Ive bin twice my uncles a master | 
of Hounds you know you do it with a dear | 
and a lot of spoted dogs and those who | 
folow are orl mountained on hunters. The 
English Hunter is a nobil animel (mine | 
was a beest) and jumse fenses ripingly. | 
Wen you catch the dear you dont kill it 
and wen I arsked for the Brush the Hunts- | 
man geered at me and sed youde better 
try a comb ass well. Fockshuntings the 
saim only its rarther diffrunt becos you 
do get the Brush and give it to the feller | 
whose riden the farstest or whose jumpd | 
the most fenses I forget witch. 

Hokey.—This gaim is playd with a curfd | 
stick and a ball witch orlways seams to | 
be catshing your shinse. ROBINSON minor | 
got an orfool crak last harf on his noce! 





but its ushally shinse that sufer. It 
mutch rezembels Goff but is maw eggsiting 
becos wen a fellers going to hit you can 
charge him and nock him over witch is 
orlways joly for you tho not for the feller. 
To doo this at Goff woold not be eattyket. 








A BALLADE OF AVERAGE 
HAPPINESS. 


Wry cavil of palace or cot, 

And of Fortune’s discrepancies prate? 
Of how A. his millions has got, 

Yet lives at a ruinous rate, 

While poor beggar B. at his gate 
Must alms of his charity pray ? 

Whether slender or large man’s estate 
He only can dine once a day. 


Ah! cease to endeavour and plot 
With energy, early and late; 
Don’t agonise winners to spot, 
Nor about.sound investments debate ; 
The topmost in Church or in State, 
For title, position and pay, : 
Though men on his grandeur dilate, 
He only can dine once a day. 


Then gird not at Poverty’s lot, 
For Fortune’s good favours ingrate, 
So long as you ’ve pulse in the pot 
The cravings of hunger to sate ; 
Though such-a-one, dining at eight 
Can swagger in stalls at the play, 
While you for the gallery wait, 
He only can dine once a day. 


The prince, who from elegant plate _ 
Eats soup, fish, game, poultry, entree, 
The pauper, with skilly elate— 
Each only ean dine once a day. 





Morro FoR A GREEK PROFESSOR.—Man 





wants but LIDDELL here below. 
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THE COUNTY |COURT) JUDGE. 


(“There should be a Court of females to try these dressmakers’ cases. 
Ladies would be better judges of these things than I.” —Judge Emden.) 

Ox! pity my sorrows, and give without grudge 

Your sympathy kind to a County Court Judge ; 

I crave your compassion, for all will agree 

That if I try the men, still the women try me. 


How can a mere male be expected to tell 
If a bodice is cut a la mode and fits well ? 
How settle the merits of corsets when he 
Hasn’t got the least notion what corsets may be ? 


As a County Court Judge, I’m expected to know 
The milliners’ laws and the profits also, 

But though I have lived in a gown, I confess 
I’ve the vaguest ideas concerning a dress. 


Moork’s Handbook I’ve read till I fuddled my brains, 
I know about railways but not about trains ; 

And the Court is convulsed and the dressmakers score, 
When a skirt has been cut and I can’t find the gore. 


In cases like this it is obvious then 

That women are far and away the best men, 

And I therefcre propose that the Bench be supplied 
With one or two females, such suits to decide. 


They needn’t, of course, know too much Greek or Latin ; 
What boots Roman law, if they know Roman satin? 
They ’d take to the Bench like a baby to milk, 

For we’d limit selection to those that wear silk. 


Such a court would sweep clean as a newly bought besom ; 
They ’d dress the dressmakers that sought to address ’em ; 
We’d soon hear the end of this milliners’ fudge, 

And life would be sweet to the County Court Judge. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


THE chief peril that environs The Solitary Summer (MACMILLAN) 
is found in the fact that the anonymous author wrote Elizabeth 
and her German Garden. The critic and the public are assured 
in advance that a second book from the same pen is not likely to 
beso good. My Baronite is not quite certain that in this case the 
anticipation is controvertible. Nevertheless, The Solitary 
Summer is charming. It presents many pictures of rural 
scenery in North Germany, and gives vivid pictures of home 
life in a remote German village. There is a delightful view of 
the garden at daybreak on a June morning. In quite a different 
style, equally attractive, is the account of the military 
manoeuvres against the young lieutenant, temporarily quartered 
upon the author’s household. ‘‘ He was the most beautiful 
specimen of his class I have ever seen, so beautiful, indeed, in 
his white uniform that the babies took him for an angel visitant 
of the type that visited ABRAHAM and SARAH and began in 
whispers to argue about his wings.’’ Howhe couldn’t be got rid 
of, how talk had to be made through dreary hours, morning, 
noon, and night, and how at last the worn-out hostess retired to 
her bedroom with a supposititious cold and an unpleasantly real 
bowl of gruel, is told with tender humour. Best of all is the 
disclosure made of the inner life of a sprightly, sensitive, 
wayward woman, affectionate and prejudiced. Only, my Baronite 
grows aweary of ‘‘the Man of Wrath,’ and thinks the details 
about sitting on his knee and the like were better kept for home 
consumption. 

“If you care,’’ says my Nautical Retainer, ‘‘for the pure 
poetry of imagination, disguised as prose, you will yield help- 
lessly to the exquisite charm of colour, and rhythm, and feeling 
in FIONA MACLEOD’S Dominion of Dreams (CONSTABLE). I under- 
stand that the identity of this delightful author is shrouded 
in mystery. Myself, I am distracted enough already by the 
personality and environment of authors, and I would gladly 
read all my books as if they were nameless manuscripts picked 
up on the shore of a dissolute island. But there are qualities 
here in the book itself which provoke curiosity as to the writer’s 
sex. Only a woman’s sensitive touch could so have perfected 
the delicate grace of ‘The House of Sand and Foam’; only a 
man’s wit would have dared to relieve the fantastic tragedy of 
‘By the Yellow Moonrock’ with these light pleasantries upon 
the influence of usquebaugh. One is reminded of the parody of 
EpGaR Pog, in Mr. SWINBURNE’S comment upon the relations of 











IN A HUMANITARIAN AGE—AND WITH WEATHER 92° IN THE SHADE 
—WHY SHOULD NOT ROBERT HAVE A SEAT TOO ? 





GEORGE SAND and ALFRED DE MUSSET at Venice—‘ he was a 
woman and she was a man—in that kingdom by the sea.’ But 
not to commit myself about the sex of FIONA MACLEOD, I shall 
call it a féy, a good fairy that presides with magic wand at the 
new birth of Celtic lore. Inever had the Gaelic, at least not 
badly; but if the legends in the book before me have lost 
anything of their original romance by conversion, then my 
respect for that cryptic language has, if possible, acquired a 
yet more abysmal profundity.”’ 

In Men’s Tragedies (MACMILLAN), by R. V. RISLEY, intended to 
be short stories about ‘‘ men who’’ either ‘‘ hated,’’ or ** cared,”’ 
or *‘ bored,’’ or ‘‘ fell,’’ or ‘‘ sneered,’’ or ‘‘ killed,’’ or ‘‘ died,’’ 
there is so confusing an attention to detail, that the principal 
figures are almost lost in the crowd of accessories. Once hit off 
the right line of any one of the tales and the experienced 
‘*skipper ’’ may interest himself in the book during an otherwise 
idle hour. Why spell gaiety ‘‘ gayety’’? ’Tis a trifle, but it is 
typical of the style. THE BARON DE B.-W. 





OUR LEGAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


TRAVELLER.—By travelling in the manner you describe, viz., 
under the seat, you render yourself liable to ‘‘stoppage in 
transitu,’’ and to completing the rest of your journey on foot 
**in custodia legis.’’ The authorities on this point are very 
clear. See Constable’s Reports, P.C. X. Y. Z., Vol. XIV., 
pages 72-85. 

JusTICE.—Ilf the Defendant lost, you being Plaintiff would win, 
and vice versd. Consult a solicitor. 

STUDENT.—Can only spare space for half your questions. 
‘* Aggravated assault’’ explains itself, an assault which 
aggravates or annoys you. ‘‘ Damage fesant,’’ a badly shot 
pheasant. ‘‘Simple larceny,’’ taking an empty purse out of a 
pocket in which a sovereign is lying loose. ‘‘ Misdemeanour ”’ 
is of course the demeanour of an unmarried woman, or in 
plainer language, the airs she gives herself. 

INSTANCE OF ‘‘ SPEAKING UNDER CORRECTION.’’—‘‘ Oh! Please, 

Sir! don’t, Sir! It wasn’t my fault! (Swish.) Oh! (Swisher.) 

Oh!! (Swishest.) Oh!!!” [Scene closes. 
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Tyetty 


Gracie. “‘ AUNTIE ELLA, I’VE FOUND OUT SOMEFING. MAMMA TAKES OFF HER FRINGE EVERY NIGHT BEFORE SHE GOES TO BED.” 
Aunt EB. ‘‘ Husn, GRAcIE DARLING! THAT's LETTING THE CAT OUT OF THE Bac!” 
Gracie. ‘‘No, AUNTIE, IT WAS THE H4IR OUT OF THE Nar/” 




















“SOMETHING LARGE AND ROUND.” |“ Its for the agéd,” said the boy ; CRICKETIANA. 
(After Southey.) Who never went to gaol without (By our own Irrepressible One.) 
IT was a summer evening, The option of a fine ; 1 th 
Old Gaffer’s work was done, If they are very good they may AFTER the match 8 at the Oval the 
And he before his cottage door Have shilling pensions every day.”’ — liga rato _— 

. . . — “4 lve le 
aonte wey eke phar in “A noble scheme,”’ the Gaffer said, TRUMBLE ‘agelle his name a letter too 
His little cherub, CHAPPIELIN Sak SES © te Soe previously. 

‘ : “But tell me all about the cost, GREGORY'S powder never fails. 
Old Gaffer saw the lusty lad Itmustberatherhigh; = Knox is the man for all round hitting. 
Hold something large and round, How do they haul the shillings in?’ TRUMPER always answers to his partner’s 
Which he - apeng with his mates ‘** Taxes and rates! ’’ said CHAPPIELIN. call. 
Had casually found ; “ ; : DARLING is sometimes too dear. 
Quoth he, ** Now tell me what is that _ bere n tke obelt ate ABEL uses a cane-spliced bat. 
Which looks so round and smooth and fat?’’ | pnless a silly fool has saved ana is ~ — m a fog. . 
ELIN ; Enough to keep himself ; BALL will basue anysoay. tab? 
— ees ith 1 hi fall of mirth, And then, of pce hon he don’t come in, RICHARDSON keeps things ‘‘ up to dick.” 
he sonal eh Ee Oh, no!”’ said little CHAPPIELIN: Lockwoop generally has a KEY with him. 
And thus addressed the agéd man : — : MILLER always keeps up the fight. 
Who sat expectant by : ‘* If men like me,’’ the Gaffer said, l ickets without bein 
‘“ 2 cok c NOBLE can nob(l)e wickets g 
Only another dole,” said he ; ‘* Just blow their weekly wage, no-balled. (Oh! Police !’’) 
**It is a famous Ministry! ™ ~ me be ae through Jouns is a wicket man. 
n no is a ** tail pitcher.’ 
" They're ee saa ‘**It sounds a little strange,’”’ quoth he, ny all the on of his side. 

And lately in the parson’s glebe “‘ But ’tis a famous Ministry. BROCKWELL can match the Crystal 
I’ve seen them peeping out ; “Great praise Sir MICHAEL he has won, | Palace pyrotechnist for grand displays. 
There ’s heaps of things like this,’’ said he,| And generous JOSEPH too!’’ IREDALE can in his wrath pile up moun- 

** Dropped by the famous Ministry.’’ ** But is it not,’’ the Gaffer asked, tains of runs. ae 
** But tell me how th it,” A funny thing to do?’”’ McLEop prefers a cool Ma-cloudy day. 
me how they manage it, ‘There are some funny points,”’ said he, HowELL? Answers himself. , 
The ancient man he cries ; “‘ About this famous Ministry!” Woop—— [Here enter Policeman. Ezxit 
** Where do they get the money from, rrepressible quickly. 
Irrepr quickly 
These men so kind and wise ? 
And if it isn’t for the war Tue Cheerful Idiot wants to know if = 
Perhaps you’ll tell me what it’s for.”’ hic-cups come from hock-cups ? GotF MorTo.—The “‘ Hole” hog or none. 






































HE TWINKLED WITH HIS EYE, 
AND THUS ADDRESSED THE AGED MAN 


Youne CHAPPIELIN WAS FULL OF MIRTH, 
WHO SAT EXPECTANT BY : 

‘*ONLY ANOTHER DOLE,” SAID HE; 

‘Ir 29 A FAMOUS MINISTRY!” 


{ 





‘*Now TELL ME WHAT IS THAT 
WHICH LOOKS 80 ROUND AND SMOOTH AND 


HoLD SOMETHING LARGE AND ROUND, 
Fat?” 


WHICH HE IN SPORTING WITH HIS MATES 


HAD CASUALLY FOUND ; 


SSSA AS 


OLp GAFFER SAW THE LUSTY LAD 


QUOTH HE, 
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“SOMETHING LARGE AND ROUND.” 











SWAN Se 
O._p GAFFER’s WORK WAS DONE, 
AND HE BEFORE HIS COTTAGE DOOR 
Was SITTING IN THE 8UN, 
AND BY HIM TROTTED OUT AND IN 
His LITTLE CHERUB, CHAPPIELIN. 


IT WAS A SUMMER EVENING, 
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**So THIS Is youR NATIVE PLACE, Pat?” 


‘¢Yzs, youn RIVERENCE—THAT IS, PAR-R-T OF THE TOIME!” 








OVERCROWDED. 
(‘There are 70,000 professional beggars in 
London.” —London Mendicity Society's Report.] 
SEVENTY thousand ! 
No wonder the profession’s worse than 
ever, 
We should never 
Have allowed it 
To become so overcrowded ! 
For with such a competition 
’Tis impossible, you know, 
To keep up the position 
That a gentleman should show. 
Oh, no! 
’Twould be merest imbecility 
To hold the possibility 
Of living, when the trade has sunk so low, 
And so 
We may as well all make our bows, and 
Retire from business. Seventy thousand ! 


Time was I did a very pretty 
Business in the City, 
Kept my horses, 
And I dined on twenty courses. 
But alas! I was reduced to 

Tripe and onions long ago, 
And the cham that I was used to 

Has forgotten how to flow, 

. Heigho ! 

Time was we lived in clover, 

But our palmy days are over, 
The profession is no longer any go, 

And so 

We may as well all make our bows, and 
Retire from business. Seventy thousand ! 





TAKES A Lot oF BEATING.—A donkey. 











BOUND TO BE READ. 


{It is asserted that a book must have a scarlet 
cover to attract the attention of the public.] 


BIND your bantling in blue, 
And the prospects in view 
Will be much of that hue! 


Bind your opus in pink— 
To the limbo ’twill sink 
Of waste paper and ink. 


Bind your booklet in black, 
And as sombre, alack ! 
Is its ruin and wrack. 


Bind your poems in green, 
And soon ’twill be seen 
Pretty verdant you ’ve been. 


Bind your chef-d’ceuvre in brown, 
And *‘ done ditto ’’ write down, 
If you hope for renown. 


Bind your offspring in slate, 
And you’ve not long to wait, 
Ere that colour ’s its fate ! 


Bind in buff or in white, 
Or a Yellow Book write, 
And disaster invite! 


But bind in bright red 
Your production instead— 
O’er the world it will spread. 








How can Episcopal authority henceforth 
object to the use of incense in churches, 
seeing that the Bishops themselves have 
been acting as ** censors ?’’ 


NEW WORDS FOR AN OLD TUNE. 


Mr. Ernest Williams (author of ** Made in 
Germany ’’) addresses Britannia :— 


WHEN other ships to other marts 
Their tales of freight shall bear,— 
When all your honest merchants’ hearts 
Are breaking with despair,— 
When Ministers no longer blink 
The Truths which now I see,— 
When that time comes, I rather think 
| That you ’ll remember ME. 


| When vanished Trade shall make you note 
| The words you now despise, 
| And you at last perceive the mote 
| That beams* within your eyes ; 
| When all the commerce you possess 
| Is gone to Germany, 
| My only consolation is 
That you ’ll remember ME! 


* Presumably a reference to the size of the 
“ mote.”’ 











A GARDEN PARTY IN THE TEMPLE. 


BENCHERS on the benches—in the garden. 
Bar ceases its moaning and visits other 
bars for refreshment. Choir-boys of 
Temple sing glees in the grounds, and find 
grounds for their glee in cakes and cool 
drinks. Chairs and tables are scattered 
about on the lawn, whereat cups of tea, 
claret and champagne, strawberries and 
cream, ices and cakes, are served for the 
comfort of the Inner (Temple) Man and his 
guests. The Middle-man also enjoys this 
entertainment. 
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OUR DOMESTICS. 


‘* LISTEN, JACK. 
FAMILY ; 


‘* WELL 








THE SKELETON TOURIST’S VADE 
MECUM. 


(A Forecast for the coming Season.) 


Question. What is your object this year ? 

Answer. To follow the precedent of 
former Summers, and get over as much 
ground as possible. 

Q. How do you manage this? 

A. With the assistance of a ticket gua- 
ranteed to make distance a greater con- 
sideration than scenery. 

Q. Is it necessary to examine the places 
en route with much careful consideration ? 

A. Certainly not, as the Guide-book of 
the place visited will supply the com- 
pulsory omissions. 

Q. What are compulsory omissions ? 

A. Objects of interest left out for want 
of time to give them an inspection. 

Q. How long would you give St. Peter’s 
at Rome ? 


I’vE puT Down ‘KITCHEN AND ScuLLERY MAIDs KEPT; ONLY Two IN 
BEER ALLOWED; NO DAIRY; EXTRA HELP WHEN REQUIRED.’ 
| SUGGEST ANY OTHER INDUCEMENT I CAN OFFER?” 

YOU MIGHT ADD ‘CHARMING SCENERY ! 


Now, CAN you 


.” 





A. A quarter of an hour, and the 
Colosseum at the same place ten minutes. 

Q. Could you not spare more time than 
this from your holiday ? 

A. No; for luncheon and dinner have to 
be taken into consideration in the touring 
table. 

Q. What object of interest would you 
examine in the land of the midnight sun ? 

A. The sun at midnight, if it happened 
to be shining. 

Q. And if you visited the Rhine by the 
railway, what object of interest would 
chiefly attract your attention ? 

A. The interior of the compartment in 
which you happened to be travelling. 

Q. What advantage would you derive 
from your tour ? 

A. The satisfaction of explaining to non- 
tourists where you had been rather than 
what you had seen. 





Q. you consider that your mind 


would derive much benefit from your rapid 
locomotion ? 

A. Not much, nor my body either. 

Q. But I presume your outing would 
justify the title of this Vade Mecum ? 

A. Most certainly; because, by the end 
of your journey, you might accurately 
describe your condition as one who had 
been reduced to a skeleton. 





PIGTAIL VERSUS FRINGE. 

(“ Cutwess Domestic SERvANTS.—A London 
householder, finding it impossible to obtain domestic 
servants, — to employ Chinamen instead, 
and solicits the co-operation of about fifty house- 
holders similarly situated in order to reduce the 
expenses of agency in China, passages, &c, Ex- 
perience is to the effect that Chinamen make good 
servants; are civil, honest, sober, reliable, and 
invariably good cooks.—Address in the first in- 
stance, &c.’’— The Times.} 


LAWK-A-MUSSY, MARY ANN, 

*Ave you ’eard the litest plan? 

Which it ain't no laughin’ matter, you'll 
agree, 

’Ere’s a party, if you please, 

Torks of bringin’ in Chinese 

For to tike away the bread from you an’ 

me. 


Wot’saChinaman? A saint! 
Oh, ’e’s nothink less, ’e ain’t, 
For ’e’s civil—’ere’s ’is character, you 


see, 
Yus, it’s true, I tell you strite, 
For it ’s down in black an’ white, 
Which it’s meant to be a ’itat you an’ me. 


Then in course ’e’s sober. 
That’s another ’it at us, 
Which it ain’t no fault of ’is that ’e’s 
tea-tea, 
Cos the merest hinfant knows 
It’s the only thing ’e grows, 
An’ ’e ain’t a-got no beer like you an’ me. 


Now I tells you, MARY ANN, 
Which denige it if you can, 
If we ain’t a-lookin’ sharp it’s all U P, 
For it’s pigtail versus fringe, 
And they ’ll do their best to singe 
All the forrids of the likes of you an’ me. 


Yus, 








TO THE TREASURY, ON READING 
CERTAIN CORRESPONDENCE. 
[The Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
applied to the Treasury for a grant to purchase 
portraits of (1) The Queen, by Wi1kiz, and 
®) CHARLES THE First, by Mytens. The 
asury refused the grant, adding, ‘that in 
acquiring examples, regard must be had to the 
celebrity of the person represented rather than to the 
merits of the artist.’’] 
Ir to be famous were to be 
Unknown to thee, 
Or that thou hadst not heard 
Of me one little word ; 
Then, Treasury, I e’en might claim 
One leaflet from the laurel crown of fame. 


Yet shall I of a truth infer 
Thou knowst not her 
Whose royal banner flies 
Under a thousand skies. 
Nor e’en that head which caused to 
stick 
So oft the manuscript of Mr. Dick? 


Nay, this could scarce believéd be 
Even of thee, 
Yet if to be unknown 
And famous were all one, 
Then prithee, come, explain to me 





What this celebrity of thine may be. 
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by a movement of the eyebrows, inquire 
when, in dealing with a bill, vague refer- 
ence is made to such an assembly. 
To-night, the Tithes Bill coming on for 
second reading, the Lords bravely dealt 
with it as if it were a meteorite come down 
with the last thunderstorm. SE&LBORNE, in 
a speech an hour long, was evidently 
amazed at the originality of his views and 
arguments. His buoyant air of convic- 
tion almost communicated itself to the 
bishops. On introducing bill in Commons 
WALTER LONG effectively cited opinion 
expressed many years ago by Mr. G. that 


59 








irradiated with anticipation of surprising 
triumph, ‘‘ what did Mr. GLADSTONE say 
on this subject? I hold in my hands——’’ 
and then came the venerable quotation. 

Next to SELBORNE’S ingenuous delight 
at this startling contribution to the con- 
| troversy was the polite appearance of 
almost startled surprise on the counten- 
ance of noble Lords. 

‘* Dear me,’’ they seemed to say, ‘‘ that 
isa clincher. Wonder nobody ever men- 
tioned it before.’’ 

Business done.—Tithes Bill read second 
time by 118 votes against 23. 

Tuesday.—Since Boss carried the British 
| flag to Kandahar he has not done so much 
As his dinner-hour is! further back he might have quoted a! marching and countermarching as he 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, July 24.— 
Regarded in his capacity as a member of 
the High Court of Parliament, the Peer’s 
lot is not a happy one. Through the first 
and fresher half of the session he has 
nothing to do. In its closing weeks he | 
has dumped down upon him the accumu- 
lated work of the Commons; is expected 
before the dinner-hour, at asingle sitting, 
to dispose of stage of bill debate on which 





may have occupied the Commons for a|the tithe-reaping clergy were suffering 
fortnight. To do him justice, he is usually | from undue rating. If he had gone a little 
equal to this call. 





























THE GREATEST HONOUR OPEN TO AN ENGLISHMAN. 


Lorp KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, ESCORTED BY Lorps CRoMER AND RoBERTS OF KANDAHAR, CONCLUDES A TRYING MARCH IN 


8.15, he likes to get away not later than a 
quarter to eight, and habitually succeeds. 
_ Where the particular hardship comes in 
is in respect of the inevitable result of the 
Commons having the first cut at the cake. 
When it reaches the Peers it is but a dry 
remainder biscuit. Everything that might 
have been said has been repeated ad 
nauseam. The newspapers and the public 
were tired to death of the theme long 
before the Tithes Bill reached its tenth 
day in the Commons. Can’t be expected 
to wake up fresh when in course of time | 
the topic is taken up by the Lords. 

This truism makes the more delightful 
the sublime assumption on the part of their 
Lordships that till they took the matter in 

d it was never heard of. 

“Who is ConnIz GILCHRIST?” the judge 

blandly asked in a famous case. ‘What 





is the House of Commons ?” noble Lords, 





DIFFICULT COUNTRY. 


string of passages from Mr. G.’s speeches 
in which he foretold the ruin of the realm 
if the Parliamentary franchise were 
lowered from the point at which it stood 
sixty years ago. But the declaration 
from this particular authority on the 
question immediately before the House 
was a palpable hit. In long succession of 
speeches that followed, whenever sup- 
porter of Tithes Bill found himself pumped 
out, he always quoted Mr. G.’s opinion. 
At last ominous burst of coughing 
frightened off member observed to be 
approaching the thread-worn tag. 


To-night SELBORNE brought it out with | 


freshness and exultation that would have 
abashed Little JAcK HORNER seated in his 


corner, making memorable discovery of | 


the plum. 
** My Lords,”’ he said, taking up a sheet 
of paper from the table, his countenance 





| 


| 


accomplished this afternoon. The leading 
idea of the plan of campaign was to bring 
in the SIRDAR to sign the roll of Parlia- 
ment and take his seat as Baron KITCHENER. 
CROMER, on temporary leave from Cairo, 
assisted at the ceremony. The three 
Peers, arrayed in scarlet gowns slashed 
with ermine, looked imposing ; but nothin 
to Norroy King-at-Arms, with the Tabar 
displayed on his comely back. 

Common people walking into a room 
with intent to take a seat, find a chair and 
straightway sit down. Not so with noble 
Lords for the first time entering the gilded 
chamber. First they, with their escort, 
march in single file up to the Woolsack, 
whereon sits the LORD CHANCELLOR, his 
three-cornered hat on his head. 

‘*Lord KITOHENER,’’ says Black Rod, 
jerking his thumb over his shoulder at 
one of the cloaked figures. 
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Sydney. ae tery, 


**T say, NELL, THE DAD SAYS THAT HE REMEMBERS THAT OLD Boy WHEN HE HADN'T A 


SHIRT TO HIS BAck, 
‘*GOoOD GRACIOUS, HOW EXTRAVAGANT ! 

‘**Ah!’? says the LORD CHANCELLOR, | 
coldly. 

May be all right, but would never do to 
have a trick played of uponhim. Itmight 
be Lord KITCHENER, and again it might not. 
Anyhow, not being sworn in is not yeta 
Peer, and therefore beneath notice. 
KITCHENER, abashed by austerity of LORD 
CHANCELLOR, fell on his knees and held 
out a roll (not bread, of course, but of | 
parchment). LORD CHANCELLOR implacable; | 
beckoned to Black Rod, who took the| 
thing in his hands. 

KITCHENER, quite crestfallen, walked | 
back to table accompanied by Boss and | 
CROMER. BOBS very angry at treatment 
of his young friend. SARK says he told 
him after that it was all he could do to| 
prevent himself from taking off his cloak 
and pitching into the LORD CHANCELLOR. | 

It was all part of the ordered business. | 
When the Clerk at the table had gabbled | 
over the contents of the Roll, new Peer | 
signed his name in a book. Then order 
was given for slow march to the bar; | 
sharp wheel to the left, up the gangway, 
and the three Peers sat all in a row on top 
bench. KITCHENER timidly glanced at 
LORD CHANCELLOR. Would he relent? 
Yes, there he was lifting his three-cornered | 
hat. The cloaked Peers rose from their! 


AND NOW HE HAS THOUSANDS.” 
AND HOW HOT 


‘yo 


far-off seats, doffed their hats and sat down 
again. Nosooner settled than LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR lifted his hat again. Three Peers 
up like one man returning salute. Ice 
once broken, no end to LORD CHANCELLOR’S 
affability. He actually raised his hat 
for a third time as if he’d only just seen 
the gentlemen in the red cloaks. Of 
course they had to get up and bow again. 

‘*Better get out of this now,’’ Bobs 
whispered. ‘Can't be playing this game 
all night.”’ 

So without waiting for further signal 
from the Woolsack they rose and, still in 
single file, walking slowly, as if to a fune- 
ral, they passed up the floor, skirting the 
Woolsack on the way out by the Throne. 
KITCHENER thought after what had hap- 
pened earlier he would cut the LORD 
CHANCELLOR. But HALSBURY not to be 
denied. Held out his hand, which KITCHENER 
could not refuse to take. 

‘*Very warm to-day,’’ said the LORD 
CHANCELLOR, just as if he had not earlier 
snubbed the new peer. The worst of it 
was, as Baron KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM 
subsequently remarked, there was no pos- 
sibility of denying it. So they parted, to 
all appearances, friends. 

Business done.—‘‘ Lord KITCHENER OF 
KHARTOUM presents his compliments to 


the Right Hon. the SPEAKER, and to 
acknowledge the receipt of the Vote of 
Thanks passed by the House of Commons.”’ 

House of Commons, Saturday morning.— 
Something of a fillip last night when 
House filled up for debate on affairs in the 
Transvaal. But paralysis, long setting 
in, now firmly grips the Session. The 
Government Whips going about the Lobby 
with their hospitable inquiry, ‘‘ Will you 
dine here to-night ?’’ find responses fewer 
and fewer. Members already beginning 
to dine at home. 

One gallant band set off for Norway to 
play at Parliament. Not enough for them 
to have lived—or rather vegetated — 
through the dreariest Session of modern 
times. Just about the time when the end 
is in sight they eagerly fare forth over 
sea and land for Norwegian Capital, where 
they will set up what they call an Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference, a sort of Babel 
of a House of Commons, wherein represen- 
tatives of every nation, Jews, Medes, Per- 
sians, and dwellers in Mesopotamia, will 


| make speeches to each other in their own 


tongue. Mr. WEIR and Mr. CALDWELL will 
represent Caledonia. What a time they 
will have to be sure ! 

Business done.—Colonial Vote, involving 
acceptance of Transvaai policy, carried 
without division. 








PRETTY FAN’S AIRS, 
(A Summer Idyll.) 


THOUGH I dare not call you dear, 

Do not love you, would not kiss you, 
FAN, to you I'd fain be near 

(For I could not bear to ‘‘ Miss ’’ you). 


Though the world’s censorious eye 
Close together oft has seen us, 
Yet, ’tis useless to deny, 
Coolness often comes between us. 


As the throngs around you see 
(Ah! FAN, did it never strike you ?), 
Lovers though they may not be, 
There are very many like you. 


Lingering in your atmosphere 
(I, too, like you well as any) 

Yet I must not call you dear— 
For you only cost a penny. 
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“Plaze, Zur, Feyther says, if you'll let un, 
he’ll cut your ’Air for nothun, ’coa Mother wants 





to stuff an ’Assock! ”’ 





























